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EDITORIALS. 


hae of the students: are to be congratu- 
lated upon the way in which they conduct 
themselves in the library, in fact, all through 
the building, but there are a-few, very few, 
who need almost constant watching, and these 
cannot long fail to be influenced by the orderly 
deportment of the majority. It is a pleasing 
fact. to note, how soon the students “fell in” 
with the new order of arrangement and to see 
how smoothly everything is moving along. 

Judging from the happy faces, all seem to 
be pleased with the new order of things, es- 
pecially with the hour recitations. At first 
from the law of habit, when the half hour was 
up, all those with watches would commence 
looking at the time; but, having once settled 
themselves back to the lesson, they were at 
ease till the next half hour came along, just as 
a person will become very hungry exactly at 
meal time and then “get over it” if dinner is 
not served and feel contented till the next 
meal. 

The order maintained in the library is re- 
markably good, except during the changing of 


classes when a few think the noise of the tramp 
of feet is a license for them to talk. No doubt 
this will all come around properly in time. 


Hen we learn how to study, what to 

study, and when to study, as was beauti- 
fully illustrated last Friday evening in Pro- 
fessor Oluff’s lecture, we will be surprised to 
find how much more rapid our progress will 
become. When we come to feel that our boast 
should be not how late we studied last night 
but how early we commenced our lessons, we 
will know the value of beginning early, finish- 


ing the work, and retiring at 10 o’clock instead. 
of 2 o’clock. 


REQUISITES OF A GOOD TEACHER. 


shouid :— 

Know everything of something and 
something of everything. Be a constant stud- 
ent of child nature. 

Have a knowledge of the growth and devel- 
opment of the human mind. Be a reader of 
professional works on teaching. 

Exchange ideas with fellow teachers and 
thereby rid his own ideas of their inconsisten- 
cles. 

Know that methods ought to be based upon 
the nature of the children to be educated. 
Attend some good Normal College for a year 
at Jeast once in five. 

Know that a love for the work is indispensa- 
ble. 

Strive to make: the pupils ambitious to do 
their work without assistance. 

Know that ability to govern a school is one 
of the first requisites for fitness to take the 
teacher’s desk. 

Know that the happy faculty of providing 
suitable work for the children will solve the 
problem of discipline. 

Have as the visible object of discipline this : 
to enable the scholar to study and think to the 
best advantage. 

Strive to be guided by reason and not copy 
the methods of others. 
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Be, above all, religious; a false religion is 
better than no religion at all. 

Know the philosophy of habit to escape 
trom fallmg into many serious errors both in 
discipline and in method. 


UDGE DUSENBERRY is now Mayor of 
Provo City and hence chairman of the city 
board of education, and it is safe to say that 
the school interests of Provo will be well cared 
for under his supervision. 


HE Chamber of Commerce is manifesting 

considerable interest in the Academy. A 
committee has been appointed to get the 
Academy grounds graded and decorated and 
an iron fence put around the block. Already 
subscriptions are being taken and as soon as 
the weather permits work will be commenced. 
We heartily endorse the move, 


ORMAL schools and methods do not seem 

to be popular in the South; the Florida 

Association, lately convened, manifested some 

hostility in that direction. It is not so very 

many years since this spirit existed in New 
York; but this is now a relic of the past. 

We look for the cause. “It is the result of 
real ignorance and pedagogical narrowness,” 
says the School Journal. 

As soon as the teacher gets a certificate and 
a salary of $20. a month, he begins to think 
himself wise and is looked up to by the chil- 
dren of the neighborhood, “ He shows how the 
minister’s sermon won’t praise,” and he carries 
around with him everywhere a few “ puzzles” 
in arithmetic or algebra to show off his learn- 
ing. What will such a man say if you tell 
him there is a science of education, a rational 


philosophy underlying all, and that there are’ 


men who have made a study of education and 
who have better modes of teaching than he 
has? He will probably tell you it is the foolish 
faney of some crank and “fairly roar with 
contempt.” 


Such teachers believe they know it all and! 


that there is nothing outside their little head 
worth knowing. 

“There are a good many such to the square 
acre yet.” 


ORATORICAL CONTEST. 


HE following named persons have entered 
the oratorical contest, which will be held 
at the close of the first ten weeks: 

W.E. Rydalch, third year normal, subject, 
Our Academy. 

J. W. Booth, second year normal, subject, 
An Address to the Defenseless of Zion. 

B. 8. Hinckly, third year normal, subject, ° 
Pioneers of Utah. 

Julia Farnsworth, academic special, subject, 
Unfurling of the Flag on Ensign Peak. 

May Bell Thurman, first year normal, sub- 
ject, The Ideal Mormon Girl. 

Joseph Jacobs, second year normal, subject, 
Martyrdom of the Prophets Joseph and Hyrum 
Smith. 

Contestants will please take notice that the 
orations are to be original with themselves. 
That does not mean that no quotations can be 
made where they would be appropriate. The 
object of the contest is to develop the latent 
oratorical talent in our young people and to 
find out what each one can do individually. 
The contest will be held some evening, and 
twenty minutes will be allotted to each speaker, 
Three judges will be secured to decide on the 
respective merits of the orations. These judges 
have not as yet been chosen. 


AS yet, no one outside of the Academy has 
entered the oratorical contest and it ap- 
pears that this year it will be a local affair, 
Fellow orators in other schools, we should like 
to see you enter—the more the merrier. 

Utah has considerable oratorical ability and 
an exercise of this kind will tend to do much 
towards developing it. 

The contest will come off about the end of 
the first ten weeks. Judges have not yet been 
chosen so the rules and the names of contest- 
anst will not be published ’till next issue. 


oe the benefit of the Enquirer we will state 
that Col. Parker is one of America’s lead- 
ing educators, is principal of the Cook County 
Normal at Inglewood, Ill., and not of Salt 


| Lake, as was stated in the paper named, 


\ 


Two interesting meetings have been held this’ 


| tured. 
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JE are pleased to note the increased inter- 
est manifested in the Normal Association. 


term, in which Profs. Cluff and Brimhall lec- 
The programs are carried out on a high 
intellectual plane, and those who attend are 
receiving a fine culture. In the near future 
the association will have a dramatic reading, 


LTHOUGH there was much excitement on 
election day, it was a noticeable feature 
among the students that they were perfectly 
calm and all at their places. The bands passed 
the Academy unheeded. 
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VARIOUS TOPICS. 


A SOCIAL EVENING. 


Last Sunday, February 7th, was Prof. Clufi’s 
birthday, and the Faculty repaired to his resi- 
dence in the evening, where they were treated 
to an oyster supper. After supper, conversa- 
tion drifted on various subjects until about 8 
o’clock, when the party was surprised by sweet 
singing at the door, issuing from the throats of 
a number of leading students. 

When the students had entered and all was 
order again, O. W. Andelin, in a short speech, 
explained to the assembly the “ whys” and the 
“wherefores” of such conduct, and then could 
the effects of a complete surprise be seen in the 
Professor’s countenance, and words, that on 


other occasions are always at his command,) 


seemed stubborn in coming forth to declare his 
grateful acknowledgment. Miss Ida Alleman 
then presented the Professor with a book— 
“Shepp’s Photographs of the World.” On 
the fly leaf was: “Presented to Professor 
Benj. Cluff, Jr., on his 34th birthday, by his 
gratetul students.” A highly intellectual pro- 
gram was carried out, consisting of vocal and 
lnstrumental music, recitations, sentiments and 
toasts, All enjoyed themselves immensely until 
alate hour. After the company had thanked 
the hostess for her hospitality, and wished the 
host many happy returns of the day, Good 
night was said. 


With the model Primary School, the Normal 
Training School, and the Commercial College, 
our B. Y. A. is fast approaching what it was 
designed to be—The Temple of Learning of 
the West: 


| rapidly. 


Our Military Department is progressing 
The boys have their guns and will 
commence gun-drill next Saturday. Uniforms 
are talked of, and it is expected ere long that 
the battalion will appear in blue. Company A 
presented a fine appearance last Saturday as 
the boys marched with their guns in position 
from the old building down Center Street, to 
the Opera House, and was the subject of much 
favorable comment. 


The following sentiment was made by H..M. 
Warren in Polysophical meeting : 

Tur B. Y. Acaprmy.—May her fountain of 
knowledge never cease to flow, but in crystal 
purity still pour forth from her profoundest 
depths untold treasures of wisdom ; a spring of 
living water giving sustenance to thousands of 
Zion’s intellectual oaks. 

May her fame augment as the crescent moon, 
and, never waning, increase her radiant glory 
with increasing years. 

May her power and inflaence be not asa 
Jupiter or a Venus, dazzling the eye for a season 
only, but in every noble principle may she be 
true and constant as the polar star, never to set 
upon the world. 

True in principles, firm in foundation, radiant 
with hope, lofty in aspirations, and safe in the 
hearts of the people; may future generations 
retain her colors at the mast with the same 


glorious sentiments, the same fond hopes, and 


the same proud conviction : that she carries the - 
grandest banner of education that floats in this 
atmosphere of freedom. 

While the students in the library are to be 
congratulated on the good order they preserve, 
yet a suggestion will not be out of place, and 
may be productive of good results. Before be- 
ginning the day’s labor, and while the students 
are gathering inthe library, a continual buzz 


is perceptible, not very loud, but continuous, 


which becomes annoying to those who are 
studying. This is caused mainly by the mov- 
ing of chairs, The library is a room dedicated 
for study, and when a student enters there it 
should be for the purpose of studying it. Let 
us make it a place of order. 


In the profession of teaching, as in other pro- 
fessions, the highest success must depend both 
upon general culture and upon a technical 
training. 

No one can read a good book without profit, 
and when such a book is in the line of one’s 
life-work it is both an inspiration and a power.- 


I0o 
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THEORY AND PRACTI 


EDUCATION. 
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HABIT. 
[A LECTURE BY PROF. B. CLUFF, JR.] 
IIT. 

Judgment is that, capability of intellect by, 
which we discover truth relations. It is the 
power of perceiving the agreement or disagree- 
ment of two or more objects of thought by 
comparing one with the other and expressing 
the result in-a proposition. It is then our 
sentence-building power, and this suggests a 
means of culture—accurate observation, close 
comparison, holding all points in the mind 
trustfully and then expressing clearly the 
result. Without the formation of a logical 
habit, the operation would consume much 
time and energy, both of which tend to lessen 
the value of the results. 

Children may be taught very early to ob- 
serve things, to comparing their parts, and to 
express the results of their investigation 
accurately. Object lessons and the natural 
sciences are therefore excellent for the cultiva- 
tion of the judgment. Brooks particularly 
emphasizes in this connection the study of 
mathematics, and games of skill such as 
checkers and chess. “It should be one of the 
leading objects of the culture of the young 
people,” says he, “to lead them to acquire a 
habit of forming judgments. They should 
not only be led to see things, but to have 
opinions about things. They should be 
trained to see things in their relations and to: 
put these relations into definite propositions.” 

So with reason, proper habits should be 
formed or much time and energy are lost in 
worthless results. Reason is that faculty by’ 
which we come to conclusions or discern cause 
relations. The Greeks properly considered 
this the highest of the intellectual faculties 
and the only one worthy of cultivation as an 
end. 

For convenience, we will consider separately 
the deductive and inductive processes of 
reason, Deductive reason is that by which the 
mind passes from a general to a particular 
truth. All bodies tend to fall towards the 
earth; the moon is a body, hence the moon 
tends to fall toward the earth, is au example 
of deduction. 

Brooks says that this is a form of mental 
activity which operates early in the mind of 
the child, and he recommends its early culture. 
The intelligent teacher, indeed, will seek to 
understand the nature of this faculty that he 
may the better guide it in its developement. 

Among the studies useful for its culture 


'grammar, rhetoric and composition. 


.|may be mentioned mathematics, including 


arithmetic, especially mental arithmetic, logic, 
Algebra 
and geometry are especially good as they have 
a high disciplinary value. Brooks: recon- 
mends for higher classes. the reading of phi- 
losophie works and argumentative discourse. 

Inductive reasoning is somewhat the reverse 
of deductive: it is the process of the mind by 
which from the examination of a number of 
particular facts a general law is obtained. For 
instance, it was noticed that this fish,—that 
and the other fish have cold blood and the 
conclusion was reached that all fish are cold 
blooded. It was observed by Newton that 
this object, that object and the other object fall 
toward the earth and he discovered the 
general law that all bodies tend to fall toward 
the earth. 

In the order of appearance, perhaps, in- 
duction is earlier than deduction. A child 
will examine particular objects and reach 
general conclusions before he can announce 
general conclusions and by them examine 
particular objects. 

Induction discovers rules, deduction applies 
these rules. Proper habits in both should be 
formed. The child should be early taught to 
observe carefully, different things, and 
announce in general rules the results of these 
observations. Object lessons can be used 
beneficially to this end. The natural and 
physical sciences taught experimentally or by 
laboratory methods have a high inductive 
value, as they investigate the individual with 
a view to discover the general. Mathematics 
may be taught either inductively or deductive- 
ly; in fact, every subject has a value in both 
forms of reasoning, a proper development in 
either depending entirely upon the intelligence 
and tact of the teacher. 

Along with the development of logical 
thought should go hand in hand the habit of 
accurate expression. From the first day of 
his entrance till the day of his graduation, the 
pupil should be taught to notice accurately, 
think clearly, and express his thoughts clearly 
and concisely. 

MORAL HABITS. 


Is there need at this time of insisting on the 
special importance of moral education? It is 
necessary at all times, but much more so in a 
community like ours, where morality ought to 
develop with the development of freedom. 
Radestock says that both school and life should 
make morality so much of a habitude and a 
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second nature that in, single actions no strug- 
gle, not even a thought of what is to be done 
will be necessary, but the man will immediately 
do the right and good thing. “The purposes 
of moral education,” says Compayre, “is not 
to add to a pupil’s knowledge, but to affect his 
will; it proceeds rather from the heart than 
fromthe reason.”’ The principal categories of 
ethics in the domain of morality, according to 
Rosenkranz, are the ideas of duty, virtue, and 
. conscience. Thence follows the maxim 
relating to duty, that we must accustom the 
child from his earliest years to yield uncon- 
ditional obedience to it, so that he would 
perform it for no other reason than that it is 
duty. 

It must be plainly seen that in morality 
habit plays a very important part. We cannot 
be virtuous by committing to memory so many 
rules or principles; morality must be engrafted 
by the strongest habitude into our very blood 
and bones. The life of the teacher, that of 
the parents, and the associates must be to the 
child a living object. lesson in morality. 

(To BE CONTINUED.] 


CATECHISATION. 


(BY G. H. BRIMHALL.) 


Derinition. ‘This art like al] others has a 
corresponding science; the practice of cate- 
chisation, therefore, should be based upon 
principles. It may be considered as the art of 
imparting knowledge as well as a means of 
testing, not only the amount of information 
possessed by the person being catechised, but 
also a method of measuring his ability to grasp 
and elaborate truth. 

GENERAL PrincrpLes. A proper catechisa- 
tion always constitutes a part of aconversation 
adapted to the capacity of the pupil, and 
suited to the relationship of the instructor, the 
learner, and the subject. 

One of the chief objects in view should be 
to find out what the child knows rather than 
‘what he does not know; to ascertain what he 
ean do rather than what he can not do. It is 
much better to lead a pupil, step by step, by 
means of questions, to the apparent easy dis- 
covery of new truths which in turn will guide 
him over what seems insurmountable obstacles,. 
than it is, triumphant like, to lead him to the! 
verge of defeat from which he can see nothing 
but his own ignorance; the former is positive 
teaching, the latter negative. Pay more 
attention to what to do than on what not to 
do. Another of the aims of catechisation 
should be the awakening of interest, and 


questions that arouse the pupils’ curiosity on 
the subject at hand, will be the means not only 
of awakening interest, but of securing volun- 
tary attention. 

Hach of two teachers gives an object lesson 
on an “Orange.” One holds the fruit up be- 
fore the class and proceeds to her catechisation 
at once. The other holds the article behind 
her and leads the little ones to find out just 
what it is by artful queries, or she has them all 
close their eyes and lets each touch or taste the 
object.. In what points is the latter recitation 
superior? 

Mutuality is a very essential element in 
catechisation. A teacher’s questions should 
not only call for explanations on the part of 
the pupil, but they should invite, suggest, and 
even require pupil-questions. Requests, as 
well as questions, form a part of catechisation. 
Explain. 

“A drop question” has more disciplinary 
effect upon a nou-attentive pupil than a direct 
reproof. Why? 

In catechising as in commanding, clearness 
out-weighs loudness, and culture far exceeds 
coarseness. (Illustrate.) _ 

Few things are more stimulating to a pupil 
than a permission to propose some test ques- 
tions for his class. ‘ 

Movers, As regards the teacher’s work there 
are several modes, The oral, the written, and 
the pantomime, or sign; with the first two all 
are familiar, but the latter is somewhat new; 
it consists in motions being made, and their 
significance written, or expressed orally by the 
pupils: for example, 

Desiring to test my class in physiology, I tell 
them to write the names of the parts of the 
body touched by me as I stand before them. 
I eatechise my little spelling class by having 
them write or spell orally the names of my 
actions. I review my geography class by an- 
nouncing that I am in Holland, and then 
simply point to countries, and the pupils write 
the names of the placed indicated by the direc- 
tion of my pointings. 

Explain the psychological advantages of this 
method, or mode. 

Routes. The following rules, while not by 
any means intended to interfere with a 
teacher’s individuality, are guides, which if 
followed in general, will be a great aid in 
making each recitation in all its parts protes- 
sional, and therefore progressive. 

It must be remembered that a practical 
familiarity with any rule can only he acquired 
by careful and continuous application. The 
following should be committed to memory: 
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_ 1. Have one special subject at each recita- 
tion. 
2.° Arrange your subject matter logically. 
3. Be consecutive within each paragraph, 
and also within the whole subject. : 
4..Use no more than three subordinate 
questions consecutively: 
}. Repeat no answers, and avoid the use 
of expletives. 
6. Ask direct questions for disciplinary 
purposes only. 
7. Do not place the interrogative word at 
the end of your question. 
8. Every question, and also every answer, 
must be a complete sentence. 
9. Use plain but correct language in word 
and style. : 
10. 
proposition. 
11. Questions should require more reflec- 
tive than memorative answers. 
12. Be yourself, but always your better self, 
YOUR PREPARED SELF. 


13. Keep yourself above the mercy of your 
class. 

14. Avoid mannerisms, especially imitated | 
ones, 

15. Prefer the pupils’ own language to mere 


quotations. 

16. Occasionally ask the same question in 
several ways to test the thoroughness of the 
pupil’s preparation and his mind-power. 

17. Always accept thoughtful answers even 
if not perfect, and then make corrections by 
further interrogations. 

While there may be exceptions to these, as 
there are to most rules, from the fact that we 
are often forced by circumstances to leave the 
line of principle and to take hold of a 
temporary expedient, they should be followed 
as strictly as practicable. One of the best 
ways of becoming habituated to the use of the 
rules is to guard against their violation, and 
compel one’s self to make an immediate cor- 
rection of every instance of their violation. 
In catechising primary pupils, it must be borne 
in mind that their ideas are few, that their 
mental strength is very limited; our questions, 
then, should be simple and require thought in 
small parts, Itis as inconsistent to ask a child 
to explain something requiring a long stream 
of thought, as it would be to expect a brook to 
flow across an extensive valley; the one is lost 
in the mazes of mental confusion, even as the 
other is drunk up by the porous soil before it 
reaches half way across; but as the skilled 
artisan by laying pipes for the rill, can take it 
over thirsty sands, so can the teacher by skill- 


Every question should contain but one| 


fal catechisation lead the child’s mind on, and 
on, to achievements almost marvelous. 

_We have seen a teacher in a Primary Grade 
lead a class of little First Reader pupils in- 
telligently to the finding out of how much one 
and one-fourth pecks of peas would cost at two 
and one-half cents a quart. 

How would you do it? 

It is a splendid plan to practice catechisation 
with fellow-teachers; where there are two let 
one be pupil and the other teacher, and if 
three, let one be critic. Notice in your ex-. 
ercises when you aré confused and hunt for the 
cause, and if you find it to be in the question, 
see which rule or rules were violated in put- 
ting the question. 


LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY PSYCHOLOGY. 
Memory. 


(BY BENJ. CLUFF, JR., B. §., B. M. D.) 
No. IV. 


In our last lesson we considered the memory 
and some of its laws—the law of the brain 
and the law of acquisition. As we are not 
through with this important subject, we will 
continue it here by considering briefly 


THE LAW OF SUGGESTION. 


By some wonderful process which we call 
suggestion or association every thought or idea 
which we have is linked to some other thought 
or idea. Every new word we learn is linked 
or associated with some other word already 
known; every new perception obtained is 
united to some other perception. No ideas are 
in the mind isolated or disconnected, and thus 
it is that present experiences tend to suggest 
past experiences, 

The ways in which ideas are associated as 
given by psychologists are five, namely; 
resemblance, contrast, analogy, correlation, 
and contiguity. 

Things that resemble each other tend to re- 
eall each other. This house being similar to 
the one in which my boyhood days were spent, 
recalls my former home with all its pleasant 
associations. This stranger resembles my 
friend and so recalls him to me. Sometimes 
the resemblance is so great that strangers are 
mistaken for acquaintances, 

Contrasted things reeall each other, Night 
recalls day; good suggests evil; white reminds 
us of black, ete. Things contiguous in space, 
or that have happened together in time tend to 
recall each other, Qorrelated things, as the 
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end and the means, the effect and the cause, 
signs and their significations, tend to suggest 
each other; and so with analogous things. 

These facts suggest to us then a way to 
strengthen the memory—properly attend to the 
formation of association of ideas. Systematize 
ideas and arrange them in groups, 

The memory can be cultivated and made 


powerful by a careful observance of the laws. 


given, and especially by* furnishing ideas 
worthy of retention. Light, careless reading 
or thinking is injurious, careful and attentive 
study with frequent reviews is healthy. Per- 
sistent effort in faithfully reproducing our past 
experience tends to strengthen our memory, 
The habit of relating to others or reviewing to 
ourselves the events and incidents of the day 
has been found beneficial in forming the mem- 
ory. 

Before going to another subject, I will give 
a few propositions for review. 

1. Name the three representative faculties. 

2. Of what does the science of psychology 
treat ? 

3. What benefit to a teacher is the study of 
Psychology ? 
. What is meant by consciousness ? 
. Explain intuition. 
. Define each of the perceptive powers. 

7. Analyze an act of memory. 

8. Describe the office of memory. 

What is meant by the function of a fac- 

ulty. : 

10. How may we strengthen our memory ? 


Oo 
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LITERARY. 


THE NEW TEACHER, 


[BY N. L. NELSON.) 
TI. 


Although he was. not punished for this 
“break,”’ Bob became, in the teacher’s eyes, 
the black sheep of the school, and I shared 
the distinction by association. 

All games—roley-poley, ante-over, and 
guinea-peg—had lost every interest for us in 


the absorbing question of “finding out” the) 


new teacher. During recess we hung around 
the door, and he must have felt in the very 
glowering of our eyes that we knew him, and 
despised him. 

The morning after the catastrophe Bob and 
I had our heads together behind the desk, dis- 
cussing the question sotto voce. I had just in- 
formed Bob that I. knew for certain now that 


the gold teeth were false; I had seen the wire 
that he held them in place by. 

“Halse, eh? well, ’ll be durned! Wonder 
if he don’t wear a wig, too? I’d like just one 
good pull at it. You know I told you how I 
seed him through the chinks in the back room 
of old Williams’ saloon playing cards?” 

Veg.” 

“Well, I know somethin’ else you can’t 
guess.” : 

“You can’t guess what makes his teeth so 
yaller.”” 

“Give it up.” 

“Tobacker! would you believe it? T’other 
night as Twas going down by the Falls after 
my calves, I noticed tobacker spit and saw a 
feller in black clothes ahead, so I followed it 
up, and I saw him spit out a bigy chew as I 
came along. But you bet I didn’t stay.” 

“The old hypocrite!” ; 

“Yes, but that’s not the worst I know,” re- 
sumed Bob. ‘Monday night, as I was turning 
Wilson’s corner with my cows, about dark, I 
saw him going down the street with his arm 
around Martie Dav—” 

Whack! whack! and stars!—stars in every 
direction. 

The teacher had sneaked upon us with the 
old Bible, and interrupted our tete-a-tete. 

This was the first time we had been made to 
feel the weight of the Seriptures. ; 

Whether he overheard our remarks the se- 
quel must show. The immediate consequences 
to us—well, I need hardly describe them. 
Some of my readers will intuitively appeal to 
memory, the rest to imagination, and spare 
my modesty in describing how it was done, or 
where. 

A few days later Bob came running to me 
during recess, whispering: 

“Say, Ned, d’ye know that Martie Davis is 
staying in at recess every day now, and the 
teacher’s took to helpin’ her do her examples? 
I set Allie to watchin’ ’em to-day, but he’s just 
sent her out an’ shut the door. he’s peek 
through the key-hole.” 

And acting at once upon the resolution, he 
soon had the teacher and Martie in range. 

“By gum! Jes’ look! He’s got his arms 
around her and kissin’ her! The old galoot! 
Le’s blow it all over town.” 

To say Bob was excited puts it mildly. He re- 
membered vividly how a former teacher had 
been “dressed” by one of the big boys for taking 


‘such a liberty in the school room, and now to 


see this man, who used tobacco, drank whiskey, 
had false teeth, and was old, putting his arms 


about Martie, was a little more than he could 
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stand. I think, perhaps, vengeance was one of 
the ingredients of his wrath. He would let 
out all he knew now, not doubting that every 
word would be believed. 

As to Martie herself, 1 hardly think we had 
any other feeling toward her than that she was 
very silly. To us she was only old man Davis’ 
daughter, one of the big girls of the school, 
and girls were nothing but beings that. wore 
dresses and—as Bob put it—couldn’t play 
mumble-to-peg worth shucks. 

Looking back upon the scene from this date, 
however, I conclude that Martie Davis must 
have been as sweet a piece of tender femininity 
as any rural retreat ever afforded. I shall not 
attempt to describe her, as I had no eyes then 
for that kind of beauty. I do not have reason 
to change my boyish impression that she was 
“green,” though I do change the meaning of 
the word. Then it meant merely foolish or 
silly, now it means green, in all the verdant 
freshness of the term. =. 

‘That night another sensation overtook the 
town. Bro. (?) Wallace, who had been invited 
to Mrs. Banks for the evening, met’a cool re- 
ception, and the guests failed to arrive. I am 
not certain but that Mrs. B.’s manner was in- 
fluenced by the fact that she had herself. two 
blooming daughte-s in the matrimonial market. 

“What does this sudden change mean, my 
dear Mrs. Banks?” : 

“Tt means, sir, that there are some bad 

stories afloat about your character.” 
- “Dear me, it has come at last then! I have 
often wondered why I’ve been spared so long. 
The righteous are always persecuted, and [ 
wonder that the evil one has not been meddling 
with my good name long ago. Will you tell 
me the bad stories ?” 

And then he learned all. 

The reader will spare me the agony of paint- 
ing further this pious Pecksniff. Let us rather 
return to the school for more refreshing inci- 
dents. 

Next morning Martie Davis was absent, and 
the children were unusually still. The teacher 
walked in with great dignity, and sat eying the 
school for five minutes. 

Bob and I wished we had gone a-fishing. 

Then began an awful speech about the wick- 
edness of lying. 

“ What would you think, my dear children, 
if I pick out three among you who have been 
running about telling lies to blast the character 
of a dear teacher that loves them and has al- 
ways been kind to them ? 

“Robert Jones, Edward Payne and Alice 
Jones, come to this platform, that the school 
may witness your shame.” 


;whole school!” and he caught Bob by the 


Allie began crying, but Bob marched boldly | 
up, with his lips set in a way that showed he 
was biting hard. I can’t say I relished the 
distinction. 

“Tl take Allie’s share,” said Bob, stoutly. 
“Tt wasn’t her fault. It was me let out on you, 
an’ what’s more, it’s true.” 

I trembled for the consequences, and won- 
dered how Bob dared talk so brave. But it 
would not do to’ flinch, for if there was one 
thing at greater premium than another among 
this first crop of Utah boys, it was stoicism. 

The teacher’s eyes turned green, his hectic ~ 
cheeks glowed fire, and the gold front teeth 
moved down and up in their sockets as he 
breathed. 

“Tlow dare you lie like that before the 
arm and shook him till his teeth chattered, . ° 

We expected nothing short of a very severe 
flogging, but the teacher evidently had laid his 
plans otherwise. . ; 

“ Alice Jones; stand up on that bench! ” 

Allie obeyed with many sobs. Bob was then 
made to stand on one side and I on the other, 
each on one leg; and the ignominy was com- 
pleted by Allie being compelled to hold each 
of us by the ear, ; 

Picture it! Two sturdy little boys, with 
long hair cropped squarely, as was the custom 
then, home-made suspenders. buttoned higher 


)on one side than the other, each holding out a 


foot lately painted by chasing frogs or gather- 
ing water-hlies in the frog pond, and then a 
sweet little girl in homespun blue, her ruddy 
cheeks just now crossed by trickling tears. 

The school jeered and laughed. The teacher 
descended from the rostrum and encouraged 
the scholars to point their fingers and cry 
shame. Bob’s face, which I caught sight of 
by a side squint, wore a brave, weak smile at. 
first, as if he would laugh it down, then it set- 
tled into something like wicked determination, 
as the fingers were pointed at us. 

As soon as the way was. clear, he made a 
leap for liberty, shouting: 

“Tt true, an’ I know it!” 

Before he could be intercepted, he was out 
of the door and racing for home, with two big 
boys, sent by the teacher, in hot pursuit. They 
brought him back, but had to drag him in. 
Allie and I were pardoned, but Bob got a flog- 

ing. 
a The teacher was again victorious and we 
were the scape goats of the school. Our 
mammas were visited and admonished with 
about how to correct lying in children, The 
teacher conducted himself with such cireum- 
spection and piety that all moved smoothly 
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again. Bob kept “finding out” things, but 
took care not to “blow” them, 

The closing day of. school finally came. 
Brother Wallace had prepared his little angels 
and some others for a concert, and the good 
sisters had baked buns and tarts, and made a 
collection to give presents to the school. 
Every pupil received a neat little picture book, 
save three. Need I say who these three were? 

After a delyberate pause, that all. present 
might note the distimetion, the teacher read our 
names, presenting each with an insignificant 
ecard. 

We did not care to remain long under the 
eyes of people of whom some sympathized 
with us, but most said it. served us right. 

As soon as we were outside I asked what 
we should do with our cards. 

“Tear ’em up!” said Bob, savagely. 

“Wait a minute,” said Allie, as he was 
about to act upon his idea, “1’)] tell you what 
to do with ’em.”’ : 

“Good for you, Allie,” replied Bob when 
his sister was done, “that’s. just what we’ll 
do.” : 

When the teacher came home that night he 
saw three ecards pasted in a row on his gate. 
The middle one was was cut to represent a lit- 
tle girk with arms out-stretched, and the one 
on each side pictured a boy with uplifted leg. 

The rest of my story is soon told. The 
people soon found out the real character of 
this man, not however until he had cast shame 
upon the name of Martie Davis, and em- 
bezzled a large sum of money entrusted him 
to buy goods for a young man who had lately 
made a fortunate sale of a mine. Taking 
Martie with him to Salt Lake City, under pre- 
tense of marrying her in the Endowment 
Tlouse, he lived with her about two weeks 
in one of the fashionable hotels, and then, 
just as suspicions of his real character were 
dawning in the little town of S , skip- 
ped the country. Nothing has been heard 
of him since, that I know of, but I suspect that 
he may have played the same game many a 
time since in unsophisticated rural. districts 
remote from Utah. Of Martie Davis it would 
be dramatic to quote Burns: 


“Such is the fate of artless maid, 
Sweet floweret of the rural shade, 
By love’s simplicity betrayed, 
And guileless trust, 
Until, like thee, her form is laid 
Low in the dust.” 


But as my characters are not fictitious, truth 
compels me say that she is now a sturdy 
matron, happily married, and living the prosaic 
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Academy leap year ball tonight. 


It is gratifying to know that there are several 
houses to rent cheap near the Academy. 

Theory C is now considering the courses of 
study as laid out in the circular. 

Our new fireman, Alonzo Brim, seems to 
understand his business, as the heating is pretty 
regular of late. 

Work is being prosecuted in the basement 
_ and a number of the rooms will soon be ready 
for use. 

It is understood the ladies will wear their 
physical culture uniforms tonight at the ball 
for the first time. 

A committee to 
cadets is at work. 


“Great minds,” says Ritcher, “speak to us 
from the vantage-ground of centuries.” 


Teaching is a purely spiritual art, and the 
higher manifestations of this power are as de- 
pendent on inspiration as are poetry, eloquence 
and art.— Payne. 

Our cadets are making rapid improvement in 
military tactics under the able commandant, 
Lieut. W. H. Johnston, and are already assum- 
ing the military airs so characteristic of a 
regular soldier. Four companies have been 
organized, each consisting of about 30 members, 
It is pleasing to note the interest that the boys 
manifest in the drill, in fact some get so deeply 
interested that an observer would naturally 
think they were training for the coming war 
with Chili. The young ladies, seeing the good 
results that accrue from such practice, are de- 
sirous of having the same opportunity as the 
gentlemen. It is understood that this privilege 
will be allotted them, and before long the uni- 
formed “co-eds” will appear in the field. 
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